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which the scheme was gradually matured in his mind. When on his yachting expedition he had taken advantage of a hasty visit to Tangier to purchase Moorish costumes to be used in the Shakespearian spectacle he was preparing.
To fill up the interval he got ready Colman's drama, ' The Iron Chest,' produced on September 27, 1879. This powerful but lugubrious piece has always had an unaccountable attraction for tragedians. Sir Edward Mortimer belongs indeed to the family of Sir Giles Overreach. The character offered temptation to our actor from its long-sustained, mournful, and poetical soliloquies, in which the state of the remorseful soul was laid bare at protracted length ; but, though modified and altered, the piece is hopelessly old-fashioned. It is impossible in our day to accept seriously a " band of robbers," who moreover live in " the forest " ; and the " proofs" of Sir Edward's guilt, a knife and blood-stained cloth, carefully preserved in an old chest which is always in sight, have a burlesque air.1
1 Still in its own way it is a very fine play, and Sir Edward Mortimer an effective character. The younger Colman, its author, was a thorough master of his craft. The piece, as is well known, failed on its first production, owing to a grudge of the "great John " against the author: he had determined to ruin it by simply "walking through" the part, "having a cold," etc. This device was repeated in our time by the late Charles Kean with a play of Douglas Jorrolcl's which he was forced by contract to bring out, but which he contrived to stifle at its birth. " I made up my mind," says Colman, "like an unfortunate traveller, to pursue my painful journey through two stages more upon a broken-down horse." Kemble groaned, hen some four weeks, though this period did not comprise, the long course of private study and meditation during
